CHAPTER    XII
SCIENTIFIC
EVERY " station," or series of scientific observations at sea,
was conducted in the same way. The ship was brought
round with her head in to the wind and continued to steam
slowly into the wind at a speed sufficient to keep the wires to
which we attached our instruments hanging vertically in the
water. It required skill on the part of the Officer of the
Watch to keep her thus for if she steamed too fast, or if her
head fell away from the wind, the wires trailed away astern
and there was a danger that the wires carrying the water-
sampling instruments would become entangled with those
carrying the biological nets, which were being hauled
vertically from the after part of the ship at the same time.
There was a further danger that the wires carrying the nets
would get around the screw. If, however, she steamed
ahead too slowly the wires trailed forward and there was
again a danger that they would become foul of one another.
All these things happened from time to time, providing a
change from the monotony of routine and something to talk
about next day. However, we never lost our tempers over
these mishaps and sometimes, when the scientists and a
group of seamen were struggling to unravel a tangled skein
of steel wire brought slowly to the surface after some sub-
marine calamity of this sort, there would be heard Dick's
gusty laughter from the bridge* Why worry?
During the circum-polar voyage of the Discovery II there
were five scientists aboard. Four were biologists and one,
Deacon, was the hydrologist. The former were responsible
for the biological side of the ship's work and for working the
nets, trawls and dredges. The latter carried out the chemi-
cal analysis of the sea water. The biologists arranged a
series of watches among themselves so that Majrr and I
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